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as it is now presented to us. We have seen over a large
portion of the world the same seven forms of isobars con-
stantly reproduced, though with details greatly modified,
not only by the type, but still further by the size and
intensity, by the time of day, the season of the year, and
also by local causes.

But though these sources of variation prevent our
writing down on a chart more than the general character
of the weather under any isobars, their classification,
grouping, and co-ordination each in its proper place,
enable us to distinguish the essential from the more
accidental features of weather.

And when we come to watch the ceaseless changes of
isobars, we see that sometimes cyclones disappear so
quickly that within twenty-four hours no trace of their
existence is to be found, while at other times the same
cyclone may exist for weeks together. Then also we see
that a cyclone may either remain stationary, or move in
almost any direction with a very wide range of velocity;
and we learn the still more curious phenomenon of that
fusion of one or more cyclones into a single system which
so often makes it impossible to track the paths of
depressions.

We also see very clearly how the old idea that a
cyclone is necessarily a destructive storm is no longer
tenable; and that we must adapt ourselves to the concep-
* ^on that a cyclone is an eddy of very variable intensity,
always rainy and always surrounded by a very definite
rotation of air, though the force of the wind may vary
from a zephyr to a hurricane. When we talk of cyclonic
weather we must use descriptive epithets such as mode-